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A Study carried out in California Iq 1968 in which the* 
Rokeach Value Survey was adi^iinistered to students and faculty 
m three junior colleges is. replicated at^cin urban guhior 
collage in Puerto Rico. The study attempts ,tp discover if 
there are marked differences between groujps in Puerto .Rico 
and thjiir counterparts' on the mainland. 

^Enough dissimilarities, are founds to/indicate that .there 



are definite cultura«l differences, between groups . The study 



concludes with .an analysis *^of the implications the results 



carry for the importation of teaching strategies from the 
, mainland, and '^Iso presents a Series, of recommendations for 



adapting methods to^'Pue^s^o Rico. 
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VALUES AND THE' PROCESS OF EDUCATION: 
A COMPARISON OF THE, VALUES ' OF JUNIOR COLLEGE FRESHMEfj '* 
AND FACULTY IN PUERTO RICO AND ON THE MAINLAND 



INTRODUCTION , • ' ' 

Educators, in Puerto Rico have 'traditionally turned toward 

^ . ' o 

the United Statues for guidance in the development of thfe Puerto' 
Rican system of education. The development df two year colleges 
on the island is modeled on the, Ameri^iian community college mov^e- 
meni:. ! i ' " • ^ 

In'thej.r eagerness to adapt concepts, goals( and strategies * 

'that appear to hav^ been successful elsewhere, many seem to have 

^ . ^ • / - • . ^ ' 

forgotten that despite a i:hree quarters of a .century relationship 

wi.th the United States,, there^ still appear to be? signigicant 

cultural differences between Puerto Rico and the mainland. 

How strong these' differences are and hov^ much of an impact^ 

they might have pn edqcational practice is"^, of couV^e, still open 

to question. i^ * . ^ - ^ 

What this study attempts is a comparison of basic human val- 
. t ♦ • , 

ues held by faculty and students in Puerto Rico and on the main- 

land to determine if strong cultural differences might exist and • 

±£ so, to ex-amine some ^implications these differences might" have 

on the importation of teaching-learnings strategies. 

BACKGROUND AND S/IGNIFICANCE 

Ever since Puerto Rico cairfe unddr the American *f lag in t898, 



there ^has been a 4eSp interest and concern about the system 
of education in Puerto Ric<D on the part of the American gov-' 
ernment. Previous to the American occupation, education — 
particularly elementary ^ducation-Twas almost completely ne- 
glected by the Spanisii rulers of the island (4: 245).^ Up^on 
studying the conditions encounterecj on jthe island, American 
occupation pe^sah'nel noted that only 15 percent of the pop- 
• ulation was literate and concluded* i:hat what the island needed 
was "edycation' and more education" (6: 79). 

The Americans brought* with them a whoi^ set of cultural 

valu^s totally different from what they encountered on the is- 

■^ < ■ - • . • • 

land- ^What is more, they neither understood nor valued what 

they "found on arrival. Their response was to attempt to re- 
model the srociety.and eliminate those aspects of the culture 
'they deemed improper. To accomplish this goal, the obvious 
first step was an American style school system (6: 79). 

What were the values encoun^ter^d by the Americans Vhich 
they so completely misunderstood? The following is a synthe- 
sis of Henry Wells* description of traditional nineteenth cen-, 
tury PuertlD Rican values from his The Modernization of Puerto 

Rico^ chapiers two and three, •The. .traditional values which 
• * * ' 

* 

dominated- the culture at ±he turn of the century were based on 
four general concepts: fatalism, ascription, personalism and 
male superi-ority . Fatalism, of course, ^carries^ the^ belief 
that life i$ shaped by forces ov^r which humans have no control 



What happens is nature, fate or 'the will of God *and must be 
bournfe* Society is hierarchical, one's palace depending, on the 
accident. of birth. Even so, each individual- hsts an intrinsic 
worth and is unique.' Withal*, the inal,e is supreme,' 'and the au- . 
thor^itarian, paternalistic husband, father., and boss is the 
admired and valued figure. * - . * 

In general, according to Well's analysis, among desirable 
ends and means of action, deference Values outweigh welfare val-r 

- V ^. ■ . ■ 

ues . " Respect is the most dominant deference value.. Although 

f * 

every individual is entitled to the respect due him^ as a person, 
those of higher social and economic status are entitled to more 
respect than those of lower status, and older people , to more 
respect thari younger ones'. A. hierarchy of respect is, based on 
ascription rather than achievement. ^^To receive respect, one 
should demonstrate .respect toward social superiors and conduct 
oneself in a right manner to- merit this respect. 

' ' pi'gnidad , uie concept of self-»respect or' respect for one's 
integrity, is another important deference value. This concern 
for dignidad can' make Latins a]^t)ear extremely sensitive and 
defensive. A third deference value is power , personal power 
embodied in individuals rather thari in institutions. Per^dnal 
power as a desirajDle means for action is obviously a far cry 
from the democratic insistance on widely shared power and p^ir- 
ticipative deci'Bion-making. Affection, is yet another deference 
value. It is contracted with respect in that one receives affec 



tion only from a very limited number of close personal fan^ily 
members and friends. Affection *is an adjunct of power and per- 
sonalism and is awarded to ^ a. popular leader 'by h'is followers. 

While respect and other deference values are desirable 
ends and means of action^ v/elfar.e vaiues sugh wealfchr well-. 
. being, skill aftd .enlightenment are disvalued in rela'tion to. 
them. This may be so because they are viewed as unattainable. 
Traditionally, amoi^g certain classes r there has been a scorn 
for moneys-making, ^ physical labor, t«echn61ogic^l .skills and non- 
humanistic learning. ' ' " . • 

These values, according to Wdlls, enforce certain styles 
of behavior which involve personal contact, masculinity, indi- 
vidualism and humanism. Personal contact means conducting one' 
affairs on a person to person basisi^^ Therefore, it helps to 
know someon^ important rather than 1:o. expect service based on • 
the meroTts 'of^ the case. Courage, aggressiveness -and he-man 
behavior -^are the aamired pa,t terns of behavior for all men.' TAe 
style" of behavior resulting from individualism discourages par-r 
ticipation^ in organizations arid limits cooperative .action, team 
work a»nd gfeoup discipline. Finally,- the Hispanic culture is 

"humanistic rather than scientific, esthetic rather than materi 

• ■ • * 

alistic, idealistic instead of practical" (6: 39) — thus Don 

» 

Qaijote. 

QiCite 'obviously, this range of values puns counter to the 
traditional American value system that includes a belief in 



progress and tha ability of technology to solve problems; a ^ 

basic optimism and beligjf in individual, effort and equality of 

opportunity; the sharing, of power ^a'nd the efficacy of team play. 

Ambi£ij3n'V" quality of performance/ learning, and material* well- 

being are mord v.alued^than personal status. -Thus^- it is not 

# - 

who you are but what you can do that counts in the American value 
System. The- action elite — the doers — are highly valued in Amer^ 
ican society. " ^ . 

Brameldr 'in^his^ The Remaking of a Culture / states that 
Puerto Rico is in the process of fusing the Hispanic and 'tjie 
American cuitufe (l:i32). Wells,, in tiirn, believes that the ex- 

^ / ; " . " 

pansion of public education wil]^ meai^ the eventual assumption by 

^ • ' • * ' ''^ - 

all Puerto Ricans of what he terms modern ""deference and welfare 

values,., that is, a'pattern more close^ly resembling the American ^ 

system (6:388) * The key question is how far has Puerto Rico gone 

toward fusing with or adapting an American. value system. 

This question bears very directly on education. The attempt 

to Americanize Puerto. Rican education has continued to the present 

day. All Puerto Rican colleges and universities, are members of th 

Middle States Regional Accrediting Association. Educational con-. 

sultant^ from the mainland" are frequently called upon to analyze 

the system and suggest methods for' improvement. Federal grants 

carry with .them specific compliancy, guidelines . Local colleges 

have fpanned consortiums with mainland collegds^n order to receive 

I * 

,Jtielp in developing pyogrgms similar to thos^ on the mainland. In- 



deed,^ the entire junior ^ollege concept was"ad,opted in its en-' 
tirety in the forties^. • ^ ^ 

There seems to be an ^nspok^ assumptioa among many educa- 
tors that most differences betweeii the United States and Puerto 

Rico have been erased or at the. very least they are not' too im- 

. . ' & 

, portant and that any new^ teaching stategy or program can Be 

'imported and 'used in Puerto Rico exactly as employed in the 
United States. Ho^ .valid is that assumption?' Some, working in 
. the field of social work, have discovered -yiat the 'dif f eren'TS^s 
between. Puerto Rico and the mainland have not faded and that, 
for exampJLe, when deliguency prevention programs based on main-' 
land models are develdped in Puerto Rico, the success of the 
program requires ^i^s adaptation to the cultural differences of 
Puerto Rico .(3:276).- . . * • / ^ 



A previous study by thij^ investigator in which the Rokeach ^ • 

\ ' . K ^ 

.Value Survey was administered to, the faculty and a random sample. 

i . 

of freshmen at a rural, four year college indicated that antong 
the studef\ts^ especially, the traditional values as described 'by 
Wells were strongly in ev;idence. The foregoing suggest tfiat there 
is reason to question the automatic adoption* of programs/and methods 
. from off the island. O^he purpose 'of this study, therefore/ is to 
discover i£ there is indeed a marjked difference in value orienta- ' 

. . - \' ' 

tions 'between freshmen and faculty at an urban junior college in 

* / * t. 

«• > * ' 

Puerto Rico and their couH'terparts v;ho ^participated in a similar 

* ■ ' - ' V 



study in California (-2) so tha^ the propriejiy of importing-without 
adapting-educ'ational pj^acticesfcan be judged. . . 

•The instrument to be used- is. the JRokeach Value Survey, devel- 

. ' ' ' ' , * * 

oped by Dr. Milton Rokeach and is the same one employed in the 

California study. .This survey is the mo^fc recejit development in " 
^the field of j^neasuring beliefs ^nd -value sys^emfe. 

According to Rokeach, vajLues are belie^f s that have cognitive, 

' • ' . ' ' ' ' <; • ' s ' • ' 

affective and behaviorial components/ A value is a cognition- 

• • ./ "■' 

about the desirable. It is affective in that a 'person can be for 
It or against it, and it is behaviorial in' that when activated it 
leads to 'action (5.:7>. ' , • * 

Rokeach dif f eiTentiates between attitudes and values. An*' 
attitude is an organization .of several beliefs related to specific 
object or situation whereas a value is a single belief. He claims * 
that yalues occupy a more central .position within one's personal- 
ity jfiakeup and behavior (5:18) . In sum, values are endurina stan-- 
^dards and belief s .that determine attitud^iand^ideology , one's 
judgment of others, and the. justification of one's own actions 
(5:25)." * ^ ' 

Rokeach also distinguishes between two kinds of values. The 
first concern beliefs regarding desirclblc modes of conduct. These 
he calls instrumenjbal values. The other involves beliefs regiirding 
desirable end states of existence. These he calls terminal values 



», • . 'According to Roke'ach/ *tliere are ^ a 'relatively small number 

. ' ' • . \ * . ^ 

of basic values.. Bach individual has an orgaiiizational hierarchy 

' " If 

of, these basic* values* ranked in order of importance ^o him. A 

single'value's importance tjo an individual i? demonstrated by its 

position in relation to other values al^ng. a' continuum. Variations 

in individual value systems result from differences -in the rank 

K / :. ^ ' 

ordering of these values (5:11)*.' ' - . . 

Rokeach conceives values as variables that are dependent on 
all the cultural, institutional and personal forces that act upon 
an indivicJtial in his lifetime. Thiis individual rank orderings' of 
values will vary a6cording to sub group membership, sex, age, race, 
socioeconomic status, intelligence and so forth (5:23),. 

^ Based on thi^, framework, 'kokeach 'developed a system -to measure 
values. From various sources he and his associates^compiled^a final 
list of eighteen termlnral ' and ^eightfean instrumental Iv^^t^es . Th^ 

terms are /arranged alphabetically and^the respondent is asked to 

• * ' # ^-'-"'"'^^ * 

place these values in order jDf their importance to him. Rokeach 

ha's discovered thaCh^the" responses are 'quite reliable and' are nofc^ 

* , ^ ' ^ * • ' 

suggested'^by. tTie stimulous material. They also indicate a high' 
degree of cross cultural , consistency (5:33). Lt is thus possiblV 
by making use of the Rokeach survey and 'method to compare value 
'systems across cultural groups. 

PROCEDURES - \ ' 

1. A transla^ted version'^'of the Rpkeach Value Suirvey and a 



questiohnaire requesting information such^^s age, sex, place" of 

' ^ . ' . ^ ^ \ ^ 

birth, father's occupation was administered to ail the faculty 

present at a ^ required monthly meeting of departments of an urban 

junior college in Puerto Rico. . ' " 

2. ^ The Survey was also administered to students in the €ol- 
lowing manner: Out of forty" sections of first year Spanish, which 
is a required cpurse for 'all freshmen, four sections weire selected 
at random, twb from each campQs of the college • 

3. The' data was tabulated by hand and a^^frequency distribu- 
^tion for each vaJLue for both faculty and students was established. 

Because the frequency distributions deviated from the norm, the, 
measure of central tendency to be used was the median.. This was 
dete!rmined by using tho^ormula for grouped data. 

SBch value was given a median -J^a^iking . These, rankings were 
placed in order from highest to lowest ajid'^'^th^r^sultanfc order 
was Galled the composite rank order of the values. "Separate lists 
of rankings and medic 

students and/tac^ulty . - • . * * 

4. The rank orders of the values on the terminal and instu- 
mental scales were compared to^ the rank orders of the scales 
resulting from an administration of the survey to faculty and 
students- in^^ree junior colleges in California ih 1969 (2). 

5. Since the frequency distributions of the California st'id;^i^ 

- -> 
were unavailable/ it was impossible to determine if there, is a 



of rankings and medians for each value scale wer^ prepared for^ 
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significant difference ^between the medians of the Puerto Rico 
> and mainland groi^ps . Analysis was ^therefore confined to noting 
differences in rank orderings and in the difference ,between 
, medians. . ^ 

6. The study was furthej^ limited by another ^series o^- 
factors-. The su.rvey iwas administered in Spanish in Puerto Rico 
and » therefore it is not identical to that administered'^ in the 
United States. There was also a difference in .the size and 
composition of , the test groups. The California group encompassed 
tljg f feshmen^students and faculty ^of three junior colleges 'located 
'In distinct areas: rural, urban, ahd suburban. The group in the 
Puerto Rican sample was much smaller and from on ly 'o ne ji^oXlege 
located in an u^ban area but drawing sOme students from rural and 
semi rxical sections of the island. In addition there w.as a time 
lapse of six years between the study in California and the present 
one which might have a distorting effect on the results, powever, 
s^^ce values are. enduring, fundamental element^ of character and 
persfenality, it is felt the results will have sufficient reliabil-- 
ity despite the limitations.* 

RESULTS \ ' . ■ 

The college at which the study was conducted is a twenty-six 
year old private urban, junior college, the first of its kind in 
Puerto Rico. Since its inception as a small proprietary school it 
has grown rapidly until today it has a teaching staff of 200 (full 



-llr 



and part time) and 'a tpt-al student bpdy of 'around 5,000. (Th^is 

: . ^- ~ / ' 

figure includes-day , extension and, continuing education divisions.) 

The school offers both translfe-Z^'and vocational programs in 

such arfeas as allied health, secretarial "and business as well as 

special program^ for* the police department. 
'' » " ' • ' 

• The c5llege was an innovative institution wKen it was first 

establi,shed. Because it was the 'first of its kind in Puerto J^ico, 

.^^l^fo^"'^^^ had to fight for accreditation by the locaL/^ncil of 

Higher Education.^ S"ince, then, public and. private two year insti- 

tutions have sprung up all over the island. Som^e attempt to inno- 

vate through broad program offerings has been made, but t:rad>itional 

metKods^gf teaching s'till predominate. 'Since the liberal arts pro- 

gram is geared for tra^isfer, little change is being made here either 

in general _ curriculum design or ,in course content. Everything is 

done exactly as mandated by the. public university.. 

Seventy per cent of the students at the junior college com^ - . 

from the metropolitan area of San Juan and 30% from small towns on 

the island. Sixt]? per cent of the students come from families 

.whose annual income is under $4^^800.^ Over 80%. are studying with 

some sort of financial aid. Eighty per cent 'come to the college 

from public school which in Puerto Rico automatically means an 

education substantially infe^jior t6 that earned by the. students 

who have -^attended the island's private high schools; 

Table 1 describes the sample ot students for this study. The 

sample' 'generally reflecTtg the profile of the student body. - The 
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source for the .student profile was the- Office of Economic Aid 

of the cpll^. Table 2 is a comparative profile of the ficulty 

/ • ' • , < / ' ' - 

respondents. . / • . J . 



TABLE 1 STUDENT QUESTIONNAIRE - 



Age: '■ ' Sex: 

less than 18 ;.. 1..16% male \ 

18 - 21 . 80.2 % female'. . .\ 

22 - 25..' 9.3 % no answer < 

26 or more. ^ 8.14% 



27.9 
69.77% 
2.3 % 



Place^ of Birth: 



city 70.1 % 

town. 18.6 % 

semi-ruraL. 2.3 % 

rural. I . . 6. 98% t 

no answer 1.1-% 

Father *s Occupation: 



Place of Residence During 



Professional 16.3 

Artesan 6.9 

Semi-skilled Laborer. 8.1 
Unskilled Laborer .... 6.9 
Farmer pr f-arm 

^ j mar^ager 2.3 

Service . employee 19.8 

Small businessman or 

manager. .17. 4 

Unemployed 1 .,1 

irxcapacitaded 12.8 

Retired \ 5.8 

No Answer 2.3 



city 

town. : 

semi-rurai. . 

rural 

no answer. ♦ . 



School 
Years : 

.72.1 % 
,11.6 % 
. '4.7 % 
.1Q.5 %. 
1.1 % 



^ Proposed Ma^or: • 

Business^ Administration. .36.1 % 

Education 11.6 % 

Health ' 1.2 % 

.Liberal Arts ^....29.1 % 

Social Work , .22.1 % 



_0 



- ■ • • . ■ 

TABLE 2 ' FACULTY QUESTIONNAIRE 

• \ 

Age: * 

'20 - 30 ^ ..44\7 

/ * 31 - 40 22.3 % ^ 

41 - 50..^.^ ..21. % 

51 or more .10.5 % * 

No answer 13 ^ 

Place of Birth: 

city;. 55/30% 

town. 25 % 

semi^- rural area 7.9 %• 

'rural area. ......... »11. 8 

t Father's Occupation: 

Prof essionaj. ....27.6 % 

Artisan '. . 0 % 

.\ Semi-Skilled Laborer. '2.6 % 

Unskilled Laborer 1 .3 ^ 

Small Businessman or 

manager. 21 % 

Farmer or Farm 

manager. 19 .7 % 

Service employee 13% 

* . Onemploye<i . . 0 

Retired../ /:i..ll.8 % 

Incapacitated. . . .* 05% 



Sex: V 

male . ..25 '% 

-female \\ \..69.7 % 

No answer.*.. 5.3 % 

9 

A' 

Where' Raised: 

city 59.2 % 

town 22.3 % 

semi-rural are.a 7.9 % 

rural area ......10.5 % ^ 




The VaJ.ue Survey was administered at three colleges in Cali-,, 
fornia an urban^^ subiirban and'^a rural school. The urban school is 



an inner-city college that has changed considerably over the years < 

It, has a mixed ethnic popillation. The suburban college. is a 'large 

(4,367) new (1966) generally innovative institution catering to 

students ^of families sho expect their children to attend some kind 

• » 
of' college. The rural college is a small^ new i-nstitution which 



acts as a springboard f or ^.the upward mobility of its students. 
Five' per cent of its students are non-white. It would seem that 
the students involved in the survey in California come from a 
slightly higher income level that thiose in Puerto Rico. (2) 

Tables 3 and 4 show the median and composite rank order of 
the values for both students and teachers in Puerto Rico and in \ 
California. • . • . 



TABLE 3 • TERMINAL VALUE MEDIANS AND COMPOSITE RANKS FOR FACULTY 
* AND 'students in 'CALIFORNIA AND PUERTO RICO " 

y - ■ 

FACULTY , -"^^ • STUDENT 

. . CALIFORNIA PUERTO RICO CALIFORNIA PUERTO RICO 



'VALUE 



N 



180 



76 



1S45 



86 



Comfortable Life 
Equality 
Exciting Life ^ 
Family Security 
•Freedom 
gappiness 
Innfer' Harmony, 
Mature Love ^ 
national Security 
Pleasure 
Salvation 
Self Respect 
''Sense of Accom^- 
plishment 
Social Recogni- 
tion 

True Friendship 
Wisdom 

.Worlci\ of Beauty 
Worl^ of Peace 



11 


.69 (13) 


15.83(17) 


6 


.94( 4) 


14 


.5 


(16) 


9 


.53 (11) 


8..68(^ 8) 


8 


.55'(10) 


. 6 


.83 


( 6) 


9 


.13(10) - 


14.36 (16) 


10 


.04(13)' 


15 


.3 


(17) 


7 


.19( 6) 


• 5 .30 ( 3) 


6 


.98( 5) 


. 5 


.13 


( 2) 


/6 


.50( 3) 


• 6.50( 5) 


6 


.04C- 2) 


9 


.5 


(U) 


7 


.36f 7)- 


8.25( 7) 


4 


.93( 1) 


7 


.36 


(10) , 


6 


.86( 4) 


3;40( 1) 


9 


.8 (11>, 


6 


.2 


(5) 


7 


.7a( 8) 


ir.66 (12) 


6 


.26( 3)^, 


li 


.25 


(13) 


15 


.2Q{11) 


12.50 (15) 


13 


.71(17) ■ 


12 


.63 


(15) 


13 




16.17(18) . 


ii 


.20(14.) 


16 


.5 


(18) 


17 


.07 (18) 


10.5 (I'O) 


13 


.67(15) 


4 


.17 


( 1) 


5 


.04( 1) 


5.0. ( 2) 


' 7 


.39( 6) 


7 


.25 


( 9) 


5 


.27( 2) 


12.21 (lj3) 


9 


.92(12) 


11 


.3 


(12) 


12 


.95(15) 


10.50(11) 


14 


:i5(i8) 


7 


.21 


(• 8-) 


• 7 


.93(.9) 


7.33( 6) 


8 


.49( 9) 


5 


.92 


( 3) 


6 


.97( 5) 


5.72( 4) 


8 


.40( 8) 


7 


.0 


( 7) 


10 


.55(12) 


12.-3 (14) 


13 


.69(16) 


12 


.3 


(14) 


12 


.78(14) 


9.0 ( .9) 


„ 7 


.95( 7) 


6 


.16 


(• -4) 



Figures shown are median rankings and,. in parenthesis, 
c-r:.posite rank orders . 
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TABLE 4 INSTRUMENTAL VALUE .#DfANS AND COMPOSITE RANKS FOR FACULTY 
AND STUDENTS .IN.- CALIFOR tJIA AMD PfTPRTn rjco 

. • ~ '■ 1 : 

, . FAgyLTY STUDENT 



VALUE 



• CALIFOS[NIA PUERTO RICO 'CALIFORNIA PUERTO RICO 
N 183. - 76 , .1304 :> ' -86 



Ambitious 

Broadminded 

Capable 

Cheerful 

.Clean 

Cbilrageous 

Forgiving 

Helpful ■ 

Honest 

Imaginative 

Independent 

'Intellectual 

Logical ■ 

Loving 

Obedieht 

Polite 

Responsible 

Self Controlled . 



9.-97(13)' 
7.03r4) 
r.-O ( 3) 
10.8 (15") 
14;. 42 (17) 
8..17( .6) 
rO. 03.(14) 
'8.55( 8) 
4.50( 1) 
9.70(12) 
8.25( 7) 
9.17(10) 
9.22(11) 
7.33( 5) 
16.89(18) 
14:34(16) 
5.82( 2) 
9.10 (■ 5) 



. 12.71(16) 
.8.41( 5) 
8.42( 6) 
11'. 63 (15) 
10.57(1-1) 
*10.0/(l0) 
13.2^(17) 
9.19 ( 8-)> 
3.88 ( 1) 
IIJO' (13) 
6.6 ( 3) ■ 
7.31( 4) 
10.81(12) 
9.6 ( 9) 
14.66(18) 
W.O/- (14) 
^.29 ( 
'^.57 ( 7% 



19 ( 3) 
7.94( 6) 
9.23 (11) 
8.79( 8) 
9.20 (10) 
11.35(14) 
9.27(i2) 
.96 •( 9) 
67 ( 1) 
57(17) 
84 ( 5) 
48(13) 
73(16) 
93 (. 2) 
14.-29 (18) 
11.43 (15) ' 
7-.76( 4) 
8.60.( 7) 



• 8 
'. '•"4 , 
12, 

7. 
10, 
11. 

5. 



11.58 (14) 
11.7.5 (16) 
11.25 (12)- 
7.75( 5) 
7.06( .3) 
9.44 ( *9) 
9.65(10) 
JLa.35(ll) 
. 4.25(1) 
•13..55(18) 
11.56 (13) 
11.60 (15) 
. 13.18 (17) 
8.25( 6) 
8.31( 7) 
7.63 (■ 
5 . 33 (■ 
• 9.2 ( 



4) 
2) 
8) 



Figures shown are median rankings- ahd, in parenthesis, 
composite rdnk orders. 



The question to be answered is .the following: . Are the tradi-^ 
tional Hlsp*anic values still strongly enougli in evidence among 
member's of the academic communis in this junior college to^watresnt 
great care in adopting materials and teaching strategies from United 
States mai?hj.and? ' » 

\ ' - . : 

As we h^ve^mentioned-. Walls has stated that in the traditional 
pattern, deference values are much more important than welfare- values 



He, lists the deleirence values as "respect", dignidad , and "power". 
Rokeach's terminal vopLues social recognition , freedom/ equality and 
self respect and the instrumental values independent ^ polite and 
obedient are those which seem to pararallel Wells' list. The rela- 
tive importance or unimportance of these value s^jvouljl indicate the 
absence or presence of, the Hispanic wal^arev, values . 

The scores for social- recognition with its parenthetical ex- 
plainer containing the valued word "respect" demonstrates a' star- 
tling difference between the student groups* (rank 18, median 14.5 
U.S. compared to rank 8,, median 7.21 P.R.). ^ Thi^ suggests that 
perhaps cultural forces are indeed at play"! What other people think 
and say about them seems to be extremely important to the Puerto 
Rican student respondents -while their counterparts. in the United . 

m * 

% 

States appear to care relatively little. Even among the more highly 
educated, professionally .trained staff, the same trend is apparent 
though less marked — rank 15, median 12.95 U.S.J to rank 11, median 
10.50 P.R. • " * ' " ^ 

In addition, when one examines the ranks and median scores. for 
obedient and polite , the trend continues to be seen. " While mainland 
student respondents ranked obedient 18(median 14.29) and' poTite 15 
(median il.43) their counterparts in Puerto Rico placed them -seventh 
(median 8.31) and .fourth (median 7.63) respectively. Although there 
is much less difference betwe^ the faculty groups — obedient is 
ranked 18 in both places while polite received a rank of 16 on the 
mainland to -14 in Puerto Rico, the "medians are some what different 



2is 



\ 

\ 
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T ( obedient 16.89^ U.S. to 14:66 P.R. ; pplite 14.34 U.S. to 11.0 P.R.) . 
Unfortunal:ely we. are unable to determine if these differences are 
Statistically .significant. * 

The difference in the treatment ^ of the value equality continues 
thh already established pattern. According to Wells, dign.idad |. the , 
concept of self respect or respect for one ' s' integrity (despite or 
perhaps because of the need to defer to 'others of a higher status J 
is a very important deference value. Among both studentsjand staff 
equality was ranked higjier in Puerto Rico, than on the mainland 
(faculty: rank 11 median 9.53 U.S. to rank 8 median 8*68 P*R»; stu- 
dents: rank 10 median 8.53 U,S. to rank 6 median 6.83^P,R.). Even 
in an American junior college environment which, by definition, is 
dedicated »to such concepts as equal access to educatipn, the vilue 
equality is relatively l^ss, important to the members of that com-, 
munity than in Puerto Rico where as y/e have seen, such hierarchy- 
respecting values as social re cognition , obedient and polite are 
more highly valued. This is not paradoxical^ but can be interpreted 
aSj part of the same pattern of deference and dignidad that-is so 
fundamental to ths Hispanic valrs- system. * 

On the other hand, the madians foi; the value self-re spect are 

' ^ X 

almost identical both in Puerto Rico and on the mainland. This would 
indicate not so much a break in the pattern but rather the tradi- 
''^tional American sentiment that, it*s not v/ho you .are bat what you 
can do that matters equalling the Hispanic concept that no Tnatter who 
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' ^ ^ ■ ■ ■ ■ . f< 

you are you have your dignidad - ' One must defer to one's super 4/ors, > 

^ bu^ one must also be treated with' respect by these very superiors. ' 
** - « • . ' \ 

It is not uncommon in Puerto Rico, for example^ for a sudden labor 

walkout, to occur because a vrarker feels he has not been .treated ^ 
with enough respect. . , ' " 

The pattern persists/ particularly among the, students when the 
terminal value freedom and^ the instrumental value independerf|. are 
exLamined. Wrfile the mainland students seem to place an extremely 
high value on f reedom (rank 2, median 6.04), ,the Puerto Riovth stu- 
dents ranK; this value 11 with a median of/9.5,. The same striking 
difference can be seen for tjae value ^. independent (rank 5, median 
7.84*U.S. to rank 13, median 11.5t3 X^I^-') - Although there^ is no prpof, 
one is tempted to suggest that tWse differences as well as the.dif- 
ferences for social recognition , obedient and polite would prove to 
be significantly" different if the proper statistical test could be 
applied. . * * , 

' There Is no such startling difference between the two facility 
groups. Freedom is ranked slightly lower in Puerto Rico (3 ,to 5) 
than on the^ mainland while interestingly, both the raijk apd the 
median for independent are higher for f acultir in Puerto* Rico than 
in the United States (rank 7, median 8.75 U.S. to rank 3, median 6.5 

P.R.)I One explanation for this rather unexpected result might be 

••^^ 

•that the word independent , despite the parenthetical explainer"^ Vsas 

^ \' ' " 

instinctively interpreted politically { as so much is. in Puerto Rico ) 
and a deep- seated desire for political independence from the United 



states motivated the high-ranking of independent s 

In sunmiary, then, the traditional Hispahic deference values 
seem to be quite evident among the' Puerto ,Riaan students. They 
apparently place a much higher value than. do the California stu-. 
dents on being obedient, polite and less importance on freedom 

' " ' * . . . • . \ • • ! - ^ 

and independent action, perhaps as a 'means of both ^ehiev4.ng and 
granting respect and social recognition. Some similar pendencies 
appear among the Puerto Rican faculty relative to the value orien- 
tations of their coutiterparts iil the United State^^. ^ 

X Next it would be appropriable tp note whether ^^the v/elfare val-^ 
ues in Puerto. I^ico are relatively disvalued in relation. £a the 
deference values- and how^ this pattern compares to t^at of the re- 

spondents on the mainland. ^ ^ ^ • 

\ 

The terminal values a comfortable life , family security and 
sense of accomplishment , and the instrumental values ambitious, and 
capable ' j^ppear to palcallel Wells' list of wealth, well-being, and 

T * 

skill. The medians of the value a comfortable life demonstrate 
what is most tempting to describe as a significant difference be- 
tween both faculty and students in Puerto Rico and the maiinland ^ 
(students: rank 4, median 6.94 U-S. to rank 16 ^ median 14.5 P.R-; 
faculty: rank 13, median 11.69 U,S. to rank 17, median 15*83 P.R.) 
Quite obviouisly, for the Puerto Rican respondents, the* highly val- 
ued social recognition is not necessarily related to wealth and a 
prosperous life. The value family security v/hile high both in 
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\ * ■ 

••Puerto Rico and on the mainland is slightly higher X'n Puerto Rico. 
/ It is valued substantially higher than a comfortable life by both^^ 
-the Puerto Rican groups (se4 table) . Minimal se6urity rather thak 
wealth seems to be a guiding principle in Puerto Ric6. Again, ^ 
there seems to be ^ difference between, faculty and student responses . 
in Puerto Rico in degree, but the tendency toward a difference 
between Puerto Rican and mainland faculty is still apparent. 

Another striking difference which tends to bear out the thesis 
that there are evident cultural differences are the ranks and medians 
for sense of accomplishment and ambition . Both of \hese values are 
ranked substantially higher on the mainland than in Puerto Rico ' 
(see table). Perhaps' the low ranks given these 'two values are a \. 
reflection of ijoth the Hispanic fatalism which disvaiues personal 
striving as well the traditional disvaluing of v/orking simply for 
material gain. The ranks for these two values coupled with the' 
difference for capable (faculty: rank 3, median 7.0 U.S. to rank 6, l> ' 
median 8.42 P.R.; students: rank 11, median 9.23 U.S. to rank 12, ' 
median 11. 25, P.R.) also seem to demonstrate the presence of the 
traditional Hispanic disvaluing of achievement and performence. As 
we, have mentxoned, the valiied social recognition in Puerto Rico is 
apparently not seen to result from wealth* Neither does it seem to 
be gained by means of personal achievement. * ! 

Yet^ another pie.ce of evidence which points tov/ard the persistance 
of traditional cultural values in Puerto Rico is the relative importance 



given to salvation, i^mong the faculty in Puerto Rico it was ranked 

10 with a median of 10.5 while for faculty in the United , States, it 

<• * 4 ^ * * , 

was th-e least valued on the terminal scale with a median of 17. 07. 

The student differences are astonishing and perkaps even inexplicable, 

for the students «in Puerto Rico ranked sai-v^tion nujmlDer 1^ with a 

median of 4.2 whiJLe their counterparts in Calif 02;nia ranked it 15 

with a medxan of 13*67, higher than the mainland faculty but sub&tan- 

tially lower than the Puerto Rican faculty* It appears quite evident 

that the traditional values relat^ed to religion with the concommitant 

belief in hierarchy .and obedience to God's will are still a vital 

force in the lives of the Puerto Rican respondents. 

^s has befen stated previous^ly, the > Hispanic culture tends to be 

♦ * 

humanistic and esthetic rather than materialistic; idealistic rather 
than practical* The higher ranking -for intellectual by. the Puerto 
Rican teachers, the relatively greater value they place on inner 
harntony And slightly higher rank for wisdom seem to bear this state-- 
ment out. However^ the E!uerto Rican faculty display less concern for 
esthetic values than the mainland staff ,as witness the score £or 
world of beauty (rank 12, median 10.55 U.S.; rank 14, median 12.33 P'.R.) 
Interestingly enough, the Puerto Rican students while ranking world of 
beauty very lov/, ranked it slightly higher than their counterparts on 
the mainland. ^ . 

X 

i ^ * 

In summary, one can say tha<^ a 5,tudy of the rankings and medians 
of the two value scales seems* to reve|^ cultural differences between 
thfe* Puerto Rican * and mainland ^respondents. The students in particular 
cfisplay strong evidence of the persistance of tr^^ditional Hispanic \. 



value orientations. They apptaar to be concerned with l^he traditional 



religious values^ and .to place emphasis' also not only on wha^: God 
thinks of them but wh^t their friends and neighbors think as well. 
They seem to be a- passive group that are less concerned with ex- 
ercising free choifce -and being independent than in being chee{:£ul/ 
polite, obedient and. responsible • , ,It seems that they are less 
motivated by the search far wealth, position and achievement than 
by family security ^nd the m^intanceof their own self respect 
however they may view it;. 

The California students, on the other halid*, are in search of 
happiness and mature loye. They seem to desire freedom and a ^ 
prosperous life. They value personal independence, and must feal 
that the way to achieve the^ir goals is through ambition o and , honesty 

' . . ■ ■ 

rather than through intellectuality, cheerfulnea and courtesy. , 
They apparently do not concern themselves very much with v/hat others 
think of them. ^ 

The value orientation of the Puerto Rican faculty respondents 
is somewhat di:^ferent 'from the students, but the difference appears 
more a matter of degree tjhan of kind. Wells seems only partially 
correct when he 1::laims that education in Puerto Rico will produce 
values more closely agproximatirig those in the United States. 
Elementary 'and seconclary education, at least for these graduates of 
the metropolitan school system has not achieved that en\3. The impact 
of their full junior college education on these young people has not 

yet been assessed. Noting the differences between' faculty an4 stu- 

in- 
dent responses, however, it would seem that the divergence might 
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also be a function of age and'socio-economic status as well as 

\* - ' • ■ * • ' ' " ' 

greater educational advantages. > 

This last raises another important question* Are the Puerto 

JRican student, val.ue orientations similar to all people of their 

general ecpnomic level rather than, the result of a strong cultural 

bias? Table 5 shows the medians for the key differentiating values 

taken from National Opinion lle^earch Center national* sample , tested 

in the 'United States in 1968. The results were broken! down by sex, 

income, education race, age and religion. The scores in the table 

are for the an..aal income l^v^l/of $2,000 to $3,999 which approxi- 

mates the annual income of th^ families of the students of the 

>unior college. 



TABLE 5 DIFFERENTIATJNG VALUES BETWEEN NORC SAMPLE OF POPULATION WITH 
INCOME BET17EEN $2,000 TO $3,999 AND STUDENTS IN P.R. 



• * 


U.S. 


P.R.^. 


TERMINAL' VALUES 


NORC 


STUDENTS 


Comfortable Life 
Equality ^ 
Freedom 
Inner Harmony 
^Salvation 

Sense of Accomplishment 
Social Recognition , 
Wisdom 

INSTRUMEl-^AL VALUES^ ' 


8.46 

8.46 . 

5:23 
10.90. 

7.25. 9 
10.25. 
1-3.85 

8.48 


14.5 
'6:83 
9.5 
6.21 
4.2 ■ 
11.3. 
7'. 21 
7.0 


> 

Ambitious 

Capable 

Independent 

Intellectual 

Obedient 

Polite 


6.89 
10.48 

•10.27 , 

13-. 40 ~~ 

12.40 . 

10,16 


11.58 
11.25 
11.56 
- J1.60 
>.-31 

7.6::? 


iFigures shown are median rankings. 


Larger "numbfers egual 


lower 



rankings on the scale from 1 to 18. 
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, As can be seen, the deference values obedient / polite^ and. their 
dignidad -conf erring partner equality are all higher in Puerto Rico, 
while the individualistic freedom and independent are lower* ^ 
Welfare values such as a comfortable life , ambitious / sense of 
accomplishment /&nd capable are lower in Puerto Rico. Only the 
value family security is nearly the same. Finally / J:he humanistic 
, ^ values such as intellectual / wisdom / and inner harmony and the 

traditional salvation all are substantially higher i^ Puerto Rico* 
It appears that culture/ not economics/ is most like^ the deciding 
factor -between Puerto Rican students and the mainland group. 
Although .not proven/ it would seem that differences within the 
P.uerto Rican culture/ that is between students and faculty/ result 
from differences in education , socio-economic level and age. 

CONCLUSIONS AND RECOMMENDATIONS 

What are the implications for higher education of* these^ cul- 
tural differences between Puerto Ricdn students *and faculty and^ 
those on the mainland? - , • " 

Obviously/ students who respect hierarchy and authority will not 
readily understand nor easily accept the freedom and egalitarian demo- 
cratic concepts on which the community college m6vement and the new 
teaching is premised* If it is difficult to encourage American junior 
college students who value personal freedom more highly and who are 
more experienced in questioning and independence to assume responsi- 
► ^ b^iljLj:.y_for their own education/ imagine how^much more difficult it is in 



/ 
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Pueifbo Rico. The difficulty is compounded when one considers .the 
teachers involved who themselves have been trained in an duthori- 
' tariari system. 

, Ideally, any educational system and methodology in Puerto 
Rico should work toward conserving all of 'the good so evident in 
the valu^ system: concern foi humanistic values and for individual 
dignity and a lack of striving simply for material gain; while at , 
the same time developing positive attitudes toward skill and ex- •/ 
pertise and an ihde^endeiit , questioning spir'it. The ques^tion still 
Remains/ how is it to be -done? 

Individualized instruction, encouraging the student to direct • 
his own learning^ can be employed, but with modifications. Methods 
must be found to permit frequent contact with one classroom teacher. 
" The results of this study plus personal experiencejiave shown thatj^. 
«pure auto-tutorial systems fail in Puerto Ricp".^ Students relate to 
individuals, '^not abstract concepts or institutions. Loyalty to a- 
teacher with whom the student has begun the semester develops so 
rapidly and is S9 strong that students resist very vocally a change 
of instructor during the academic year. The teacher as a manager of 
learning is a concept doomed tc^ failure if attempted here in its 
pure, form. * . 

If self-instructional packages are used, especially among firs^ 
year students, they must be designed to incorporate regular cohtact 
hours with required attendance. The controls should ^be lifted 
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gradually so that students are helped to value and cope with in- 
dependence. ' Liberating students from the need fof a depen- 
dence on a few authority figures , should also encourage a more 
questioning, critical spirit. » ^ ^ 

In a culture that Values humanistic attitudes over technical 

, experteseV the introduction of a "systems" approach with ^ecific 
objectives and a hierarchy^of skills in education is bound to 
receive a negative emotional^f jiot intellectual response. There- 
fore, teacher training is yital to help, teachers understand that 
making use of behavioral objectives is^ not antihumanistic, restric- 
ting qr mechanistic. .Training is also necessary to encourage fac- 
ulty oriented toward^ teaching through" abstract theory (the intellep- 
tual approach) to incorporate the specific and the practical into 

'their .Reaching.' > , " . * 

In additipn, training is needed to* curb enthusiastic young 
* *■ * * 

teachefrs, ^ager to promulgate participatory democracy in the class- 

- — — ^ > * 

room who must be warned away from plunging in witjl first year stu- 
dents, expecting them to hdlp design the course. _ Patient., groundwork, 
pjjactice and experimentation is reg^uired before a classroom of 
autljority-respecting junior college freshmen can join a teacher in 
such an enterprise. The students'^ initial response is likely to be 
the conviction that the teacher does not know what he ,is doing. 



(1) In an experinjent with an auto-J:utorial system for lan- 
guage learning that demanded' only voluntairy sessions with an 
instructor, conducted in the English Department of a four y,ear 
college in Puertp Rico two years ago, the students failed in 
large numbers. One of the most poignant and pertinant comments 
on a stude/it evaluation sheet was the statement: *'Por favor, no 
nos den tanta liber tad." (Please don't give us so much freedom). 



^ "Providing change and innovation that relate to the growing ^ 
-needs of our developing society" 'is the final statement of purpose 
in the ca'talog of the junior college in question. Change and. ■ 
innovation, unless undertaken in the light of the cultural realities 
of present day Puerto Rico, is svure to fail. 
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